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CELTIC HEATHENDOM. 

The Origin and Growth of Religion as Illustrated by 
Celtic Heathendom. The Hibbert Lectures for 1887. By 
J. Rhj'S. (London : Williams and Norgate, 1888.) 
ROF. RHtS has made an important contribution 
in this volume, if not to the development of 
religion in general, at all events to the study of Indo- 
European mythology. Almost for the first time, the 
religious legends of the Kelts have been subjected to 
scientific treatment, and the resources of scientific 
philology have been called in to explain them. The 
Keltic languages and mythology have long been a happy 
hunting-ground for the untrained theorist and charlatan : 
in the Hibbert Lectures for 1887 we find at last etymo¬ 
logies which can be trusted, and a method of investigation 
which alone can lead to sound results. 

The method employed by Prof. Rhys is the compara¬ 
tive method of science. The literature of the Keltic 
nations does not begin until after the triumph of 
Christianity ; and apart from a few Gaulish inscriptions, 
and the questionable assertions of Latin or Greek writers, 
our knowledge of Keltic paganism must be derived from 
such traces of it as we may detect in a later and hostile 
literature. These traces consist for the most part of the 
myths and legends preserved in Irish manuscripts or 
Welsh romances. 

By comparing the Irish and Welsh legends one 
with another, and analyzing the primitive meaning 
of the proper names round which they centre, Prof. 
Rhys has attempted to recover their original form 
and signification, verifying his conclusions not only 
by an appeal to etymology', but also, wherever it is 
possible, to the evidence of the Gaulish texts. Without 
doubt, a considerable number of his conclusions are 
merely hypothetical, and in some cases his interpretations 
depend on the exercise of the same Keltic imagination 
as that which inspired the old story-tellers, but, on the 
whole, he has laid a broad and solid foundation of fact, 
which must be the starting-point of all future researches 
in the same field. He will himself be the first to acknow¬ 
ledge the tentative and theoretical character of much of 
his work ; indeed, the readiness with which he admits in 
his appendix that he has changed his opinion in regard 
to certain questions is a witness to his possession of the 
true scientific spirit, which is always open to conviction. 

The lectures appropriately begin with an account of 
Gaulish religion, so far as it can be gathered from the 
scanty evidence of the monuments. Then follow chapters 
on the Zeus of the insular Kelts, as well as on the Culture- 
hero and on the Sun-hero, the two latter of whom Prof. 
Rhys endeavours to keep apart, though the attempt does 
not seem to me to be more successful than it has been in 
the case of other mythologies. The suggestion, indeed, 
that the Keltic Culture-hero may have been a deified 
man, like the Norse Woden, the Greek Prometheus, or the 
Indian Indra, has little in its favour ; at all events, if 
Indra or Prometheus were of human origin, the Sun-god 
must have been of human origin also. The myths told 
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about “the Culture-hero” are precisely similar in charac¬ 
ter to those told about “ the Sun-hero.” 

The last lecture is occupied with those figures of Keltic 
mythology w'hich are not directly connected with either the 
beginnings of civilization or the adventures of the solar 
orb. Here Prof. Rhys has done important service for the 
historian by sweeping away the foundations on which the 
so-called early' history of Ireland has been built. The 
races who have been supposed to have successively 
effected a settlement in the island belonged to the world 
of mythology'. The Tuatha de Danann, or “Tribes of the 
goddess Danu,” were long remembered to have been the 
fairies; the Fomorians, or “submarine” monsters, were 
supernatural beings whose home was beneath the sea; 
and a human ancestry is denied even to the Fir-bolgs or 
“ Men of the Bag.” I am not sure that Prof. Rhys does 
not sometimes go too far in refusing an historical character 
to the personages and events recorded in Keltic tradition ; 
the recent revelations of early Greek archaeology are a 
useful warning in this respect, and the Keltic Professor 
himself is obliged to admit that by the side of the 
mythical Emrys and Vortigern there were an historical 
Ambrosius and an historical Vortigern. A story must 
have a setting in time and place, and the internecine 
quarrels of the lively Kelt afforded frequent opportunities 
for attaching an old story to the heroes and circumstances 
of the.day. It is not so many years ago since Atreus and 
Agamemnon w'ere relegated to the domains of mythology ; 
yet we now know, from archaeological exploration, that 
the legends in which they figured were based on 
historical fact. 

In a book so rich in new ideas and information it is 
difficult to select anything for special notice. Bearers of 
the name of Owen, however, will be interested by finding 
it traced back to the Gaulish agricultural god Esus, 
whose name is connected by Prof. Rhys with the Norse 
ass, “ a god,” and the Professor is to be congratulated on 
his discovery of the origin of King Lud, the Lot of the 
Arthurian romances. Lud is the Welsh Lludd, in Old 
Welsh Lodens, who bears the title of Lludd Llavveremt, 
or “ Lud of the Silver Hand.” The initial sound ofLludd, 
however, is due to that of the epithet so constantly 
applied to him, the primitive form of the name having 
been Nudd, which appears in the Latin inscriptions of 
Lydney as Nodens or Nudens, a sort of cross between the 
Roman Mars and Neptune. Nodens, again, was the 
Irish Sky-god, “ Nuada of the Silver Hand,” and a myth 
was current which explained the origin of the title. 

Equally worthy of notice is what Prof. Rhys has to tell 
us about “ the nine-day week” of the ancient Kelts. He 
shows that like the Latins they made use of a week of 
nine nights and eight days, and he points out that traces 
of a similar mode of reckoning time are to be found in 
Norse literature. Whether he is right in ascribing the 
origin of such a week to a habit of counting the fingers of 
one hand admits of question, and I do not see how the 
Irish divinity Maine who presided over the day of the 
week can be the Welsh Menyw, if, as we are told, Maine 
owes his origin to secht-main, itself borrowed from the 
Latin septimana or seven-day week. Prof. Rhys believes 
that he has found a further resemblance between the 
calendar of the primitive Kelts and Scandinavians, in the 
fact that the year in both cases began at the end of the 
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autumn. But no argument can be drawn from the fact in 
favour of the theory which places the primaeval seat of the 
Aryan race within the Arctic Circle, since the civil year of 
the Jews also began with the ingathering of the harvest 
at the time of the autumnal equinox, and no one would 
propose to transfer their forefathers to the distant north. 

The points of likeness between the mythologies and 
religious conceptions of the Kelts and Scandinavians, to 
which Prof. Rhys has drawn attention, are numerous and 
striking. How many of them go back to an age when 
the ancestors of the Scandinavians and of the Aryan 
Kelts still lived together it is impossible to tell, but several 
of them can most easily be explained as due to borrowing. 

It is now well established that Norse mythology and 
religion were influenced not only by Christianity but also 
by the mythology and religion of the Kelts, with whom 
the Norsemen came into contact in the Hebrides, in 
Ireland, and in the Channel Islands, and in a comparison 
between Keltic and Scandinavian legends this influence 
must always be allowed for. 

I must not part from Prof. Rhys’s learned and im¬ 
portant lectures without exercising the privilege of a 
reviewer by objecting to certain of his conclusions. 
These relate to the Keltic allusions to a Deluge, and 
to the stories of a contest between the gods and the 
monsters of the lower world. Whatever may be the 
origin of the Keltic myths which are supposed to refer to 
such events, they cannot be compared with the Indian J 
legend of the deluge of Manu or with the story of the j 
conflict between the gods of Olympos and the Titans. It ! 
has long since been pointed out by Lenormant that the 
Indian legend was borrowed from Babylonia ; and its hero, 
Manu, has nothing to do with the Kretan Minos. Apart 
from the unlikeness of the vowel in the first syllable of 
the two names, Minos seems to be a word of Phoenician 
origin. The conflict between the gods and the Titans, 
again, has now been traced to Babylonia. Like the twelve 
labours of Heraldes, the Babylonian epics have been 
recovered in which the story appears in its earliest form, 
before it was passed on to the Greeks through the hands 
of the Phoenicians. The Titans and Herakles were 
alike figures of Semitic, and not of Aryan, mythology. 

I have left myself space to do no more than draw atten¬ 
tion to two very interesting questions suggested by Prof. 
Rhys’s lectures. It is in Scandinavian rather than in 
Latin mythology that he finds parallels to the myths and 
legends of the Kelts. Nevertheless, linguistic science 
teaches us that the Keltic dialects had most affinity to 
Latin and not to the Scando-Teutonic languages. Was 
Latin mythology, then, so profoundly modified by some 
foreign system of faith, such as the Etruscan, as to have 
lost a considerable part of its original character even 
before it passed under the influence of the Greeks ? 
Was it, in fact, Etruscanized before it was Hellenized? 
The other question relates to the causes which have 
reduced the gods of a former age to the human kings and 
princes of later Keltic legend. The same transformation 
characterizes the traditions of ancient Persia, as it also 
characterizes Semitic tradition. In the case of Persia, 
such unconscious euhemerisnr seems to have been brought 
about by a change of creed. Was this also the reason 
why in Keltic story the ancient Sky-god became Nuada 
of the Silver Hand ? If so, the old theology would have 


remained practically unchanged until the conversion of 
its adherents to Christianity, and the growth of most of 
the mythology beneath which Prof. Rhys has discovered 
the forms of dishonoured deities would have taken place 
in the centuries which immediately followed the fall of 
the Roman Empire. They are the same centuries, be it 
remembered, which divide the history of Britain into two 
portions, separated from one another by a veil of myth. 

A. H. Sayce. 


HAND-BOOK OF THE AMARYLLIDE/E. 
Hand-book of the Amaryllidea. By J. G. Baker, F.R.S. 

203 pp. (London: George Bell, 1888.) 

INCE Herbert’s “ Amaryllidacese,” published in 1837, 
there has not been any work brought out containing 
descriptions of all or approximately all the species of 
Amaryllidaceous plants until the appearance of this little 
work. Herbert’s volume has long been both rare and 
out of date, and some such book as the present was a 
desideratum. Neither could anyone be found who has a 
better or more extensive knowledge of the bulbous plants 
than Mr. Baker, whose monographs of the Liliaceae and 
Iridaceas are well known to all lovers of these groups. 
The work before us is the result of twenty-three years’ 
study, and embodies descriptions drawn up not only 
from herbarium material, but especially from living 
plants—some grown at Ivew Gardens, others from the 
conservatories and gardens of professional and amateur 
cultivators. It is intended as a working hand-book for 
gardeners and botanists, and as such seems suited for its 
purpose. 

The group of Amaryllideze is one which has suffered in 
popularity from the modem rage for Orchids. A glance at 
the volume will show that many species were introduced 
into cultivation from fifty to a hundred years ago, and are 
now quite lost from our gardens. In those days Cape bulbs 
were very popular ; and Masson at the close of the last 
century, and Cooperand others in later years, introduced 
many beautiful and curious plants now known to us only 
by their dried specimens and drawings. Of these the 
curious South African genus Gethyllis is a striking 
example, six out of the nine species here described being 
only known from- Masson’s sketches and specimens, 
and this in spite of the numerous careful and energetic 
collectors we have now at the Cape of Good Hope. 

One reason for this disappearance of species is the very 
narrow limits of their distribution in many cases, although 
it appears that the individuals are often abundant when 
the right locality is reached. Witness,’ for example, the 
little Tapeinanthus of Spain and Morocco, discovered by 
Cavanilles in 1794, and lost again till two years ago, 
when it was re-discovered in profusion by Mr. Maw, who 
has stocked our gardens with it ; and very similar are the 
cases of the strange green-flowered Narcissus of Gibraltar 
and the Lapiedra, known to Clusius as early as 1574, and 
still a great rarity even in herbaria at the present day. 
When it is remembered that these three plants grow in 
localities close to our own shores, it is not surprising that 
many of the more distant South African species figured by 
Jacquin in his sumptuous works, as well as many Andean 
and Peruvian species, are still absent from our gardens 
and houses. 
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